were reconciled by a single glance at the newcomers, and returned their salutations with cheerfulness and cordiality.
Mademoiselle took the opportunity to put her question to the landlady. "We have been talking/' she said, "about the traditions of this neighbourhood. Is the Lord of the Hills still in existence?"
"I never saw him," answered the landlady smiKng, "nor ever heard of anyone who did."
"But I mean," said Adeline, "do the people here believe in his existence?"
"There are people who will believe anything," said the landlady, smiling again.
"Very true," said Monsieur, smiling at Madame.
"It is something new," he added, when the landlady had retired, "to bring faith from Paris to a local superstition which has died on its own ground."
Madame was mute. She did not choose to speak on the subject before strangers.
"Scarcely died," said Adeline. "It seems there are still some believers."
"Many," said the elder officer, "if you speak of the celebrated Numbernip. Local superstitions do not easily die, especially in the mountains, where solitude and fantastic sights and sounds tend so strongly to keep
222pect of chance company, which in an inn with but one good room could not well be avoided, [221 ]to myself in sceptical company."
